FIRST OVER EVEREST
ments in India, though naturally the results would have to be
accepted with caution. We did not anticipate that a photo-
graph, taken with a given stop and exposure at 30,000 feet on
the coast of the Arabian Sea at Karachi, would necessarily bear
close relation to one taken over the icy crags of the frontier
between Nepal and Tibet, at the same altitude but many degrees
of latitude further north. We could only work intelligently and
make careful note of our results, starting from the known fact
that the longest exposure we could reasonably hope to give in
the air would be one-hundredth and tenth of a second. We
succeeded in taking photographs with good results, using at
times much longer exposures, biit one could never be certain
that an unexpected bump in the wind, or an imperceptible
vibration, would not transmit itself to the image on the emul-
sion.
Apart from the judgment of light and consequent exposure
and stop, manual skill was required in handling these oblique
cameras in the air. Fortunately unlike the cine-cameras, their
weight did not entail distress or make an undue demand on die
observer's lungs. On the other hand, whilst the photograph was
actually being taken or, to be more precise, immediately after
the release of the shutter, the camera had to be safeguarded
and insulated by the arms and hands of the observer. This
meant that he had infallibly to dispose some resilient part of
his own anatomy between die camera itself and any portion of
the aeroplane structure. This was simple enough with die
machine at rest on the aerodrome, or supported on trestles in a
hangar, but a very different proposition when a wind-blast of
well over 120 miles an hour was struggling to wrench the
instrument from the observer's hands. Both the latter were
employed in holding the actual camera, with the forefinger of
the right hand on the trigger which releases the shutter. None
of the observers had more than two hands; by deduction,
therefore, it follows that the individual concerned would have
not only to brace himself in the cockpit against the violent
push of the wind, but also to use his feet for holding on with,
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